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stable and well-defined group) there might be little objec¬ 
tion to retaining it; but when it leads to the use of a 
name indicating a distinct and often quite unrelated 
family—as Silpha scabra for one of the Lamellicornes, 
{Trox scabra) in the example given by Mr. Sharp—the 
system will, we apprehend, be almost unanimously re¬ 
jected. 

Many minor details of nomenclature are discussed in 
the essay before us, and on some of these the author’s 
views are more likely to meet ultimately with general 
acceptance. He objects strongly, for example, to the 
common practice among classical purists of altering all 
names which they consider to be not properly spelt or 
not constructed on true classical principles. For, as he 
justly remarks, the emenders can give no guarantee that 
their alterations will be permanently accepted, since 
others may come after them who will have different 
views as to classical orthography and propriety of nomen¬ 
clature. He points in particular to the inconvenience of 
placing an H before many names which were originally 
spelt with a vowel, thus altering their places in an alpha¬ 
betical arrangement, and creating a synonym for no 
useful purpose whatever. 

Although it appears to us pretty certain that the plan 
of returning to the first generic name given to a species 
will not be adopted, the proposal to do so may lead to a 
reconsideration of the practice of applying the law of 
priority to generic names, as all are agreed it must be 
applied to specific or trivial names. If the generic part 
of the name may be altered any number of times in accor¬ 
dance with altered views as to classification, the principle 
of priority in the mere name is so totally given up, that 
it seems absurd to use it for the purpose of resuscitating 
the obsolete appellations of early writers. When an 
author is admitted to have defined a natural genus, he 
should have full power to give a name to that genus, 
because it is really a new thing ; and it is both illogical 
and inconvenient to reject his name because some former 
writer has given another name to a group, not the same, 
but which merely happened to contain some one or more 
of the same species. Again, we think Mr. Sharp’s argu¬ 
ments suggest the advisability of opposing the splitting up 
of large genera into many smaller ones otherwise than 
provisionally ; the old generic name continuing to be 
used till there is a concurrence of opinion as to the 
necessity of adopting the new ones. The older authors 
were often modest enough to do this ; indicating natural 
divisions of large genera, but not naming them ; whereas 
modern naturalists, as a rule, feel bound to give a new 
name to every fragment they can split off an established 
genus. 

It appears, then, to the present writer, that the plan 
best adapted to lead speedily to a fixed nomenclature, and 
at the same time one that will least offend the prejudices 
of zoologists, is as follows :— 

1. To adopt, absolutely and without exception, the prin¬ 
ciple of priority as regards specific or trivial names. 

2. To adopt the same principle for genera only so long 
as the generic character or definition of the genus re¬ 
mains unaltered ; but whenever an original investigator 1 
defines a genus more completely than has been done 
before, he is to be left free to name it as he pleases. 
Every consideration of utility and common sense will of 


course lead him to retain a name already in use when the 
new genus does not materially differ from an older one : 
but of that he is alone the judge, and it should be abso¬ 
lutely forbidden to any third party to say that a name so 
given must be changed. 

3. Whenever genera which are widely recognised are 
■ split up into a number of proposed smaller ones, the old 
generic name should continue in use till further investi¬ 
gation determines whether the new groups are sufficiently 
well defined and natural to supplant the old one. 

In conclusion, it may be suggested that if zoologists 
who have paid attention to this subject would, after a 
careful consideration of Mr. Sharp’s paper, state their 
own conclusions in the form of short propositions, accom¬ 
panied by their reasons for them, a notion might be ob¬ 
tained, not only as to which system is intrinsically the 
best, but, what is of equal or perhaps greater importance, 
which is most likely to command general assent. 

' Alfred R. Wallace 


RESULTS OF THE FRENCH SCIENTIFIC 
MISSION TO MEXICO 

Mission Scientifique au Mexique et dans VAmerirrue 
Ce)itrale. Recherches Zoologiques publiees sous la 
direction de M. Milne-Edwards, Livraisons 4. (Paris : 
1870-72.) 

HE ill-fated attempt of the Second Empire to estab- 
Imperialism in Mexico has had at least one 
good result in the work now before us, in which the 
labours of a Scientific Mission originally sent out under 
the shadow of the French Army are given to the world. 
The materials accumulated by M. Bocourt and his Fellow- 
Naturalists, were deposited in the National Museum ol 
the j ardin des Plantes, and the elaboration of them en¬ 
trusted to special workers in the different branches of 
science. In 1870 three livraisons were issued, each forming 
the commencement of a separate section of the work, as 
planned out under the direction of M. Milne-Edwards. 
These relate to the terrestrial and fluviatile Molluscs, by 
MM. Fischer and Crosse ; to the Orthopterous Insects 
and Myriapods, byjM. Henri de Saussure; and to the 
Reptiles and Batrachians, by MM. Auguste Dumeril and 
Bocourt. The fall of the Empire and German occupa¬ 
tion stopped the immediate progress of the work, but we 
are glad to see it has now been resumed. A second 
livraison of the section devoted to the Myriapods, pre¬ 
pared by MM. H. de Saussure and Humbert, has been 
lately issued, and we believe it is fully intended to bring 
the work to a conclusion. It will be observed that 
authors engaged on the various sections are all 
well-known authorities on the subjects of which they 
treat, and that the figures and illustrations are of 
an elaborate character. We are the more glad to call 
the attention of our readers to the revival of this work, 
because it does not appear to be very generally 
known to naturalists, and because it has lately been the 
subject of a most unjustifiable attack in an English scien¬ 
tific periodical.* After a general condemnation of the 
work we are there informed that it is “ a lamentable exhi¬ 
bition of the very backward state of zoological science in 

* Ann. Nat. Hist for August 1873, 
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the French capital.” As to the justice of this remark we 
need only appeal to the recent numbers of the “ Annales 
des Sciences Naturelles * and the “ Nouvelles Annales du 
Musde,” which are replete with zoological memoirs of the 
highest interest, and to the great work on fossil birds, 
by Alphonse Miine-Edwards, recently completed, which 
is alone sufficient to refute such a sweeping accusation. 
That the spirit of scientific enterprise is still alive in 
France is, moreover, sufficiently manifest by the grand 
researches of Pere David in Chinese Tibet, and of Grandi- 
didier in Madagascar, while there is certainly no lack of 
scientific experts to bring their discoveries before the 
public. A more baseless and unjust attack was certainly 
never penned against the savants of a sister nation. 

But when our English critic proceeds to suggest that 
either the general editor of the present work, Prof. Miine- 
Edwards, or the joint author of the part devoted to the 
Reptiiia—the late Prof. Dumeril (for his remarks may be 
intended for either of these gentlemen)—has appropriated 
the funds devoted to its preparation and left the labour to 
be performed by some inferior subordinate, the matter 
becomes still more serious. It is, however, sufficient to 
reply that no sort of evidence is given to support these 
statements, and that the value of Dr. Gray's ipse dixit is 
not sufficiently appreciated among naturalists to induce 
them to accept such an impossible supposition. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Sahara and Lapland. Travels in the African Desert 

and the Polar World. By Count Goblet D’Alviella. 

Translated from the French by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 

(London : Asher and Co., 1874.) 

At first sight it would seem that no two countries had 
less in common than the two about which this book is 
written ; but Count D’Alviella ingeniously and correctly 
shows, in his thoughtful preface, that they, or rather the 
Lapps and Arabs, have many circumstances in common. 
These two peoples “ lead the same vagabond existence ; 
they live exclusively upon their herds, they carry with 
them all they have and that they possess, and they make 
analogous migrations at the changes of the seasons—the 
Lapps from the Swedish steppes to the Norwegian valleys, 
the Arabs from the plains of Sahara to the pastures of 
Tell. In this manner of life they have both acquired the 
same strength of constitution, or rather the same power 
of resisting such fatigue, privations, and weather as would 
kill the most robust European. . . . Both the Lapps 

and the Arabs—who are rather the slaves than the mas¬ 
ters of Nature—owe their consciousness of isolation and 
powerlessness to the same superstitions, the same beliefs 
in spirits, to the ‘ evil eye,’ in amulets, and in incanta¬ 
tions. . . . Both races—restricted for centuries to a 

form of society unsuitable to any kind of progress—affect 
the same respect for the routine of their ancestors, and 
the same disdain for the arts of civilisation.” The author 
concludes rightly, we think, that both peoples, incapable 
as they are of transformation or civilisation, are doomed 
to disappearance. Many attempts have been made by 
the Swedish and French Governments to get these 
nomads to settle down into civilised life, but invariably 
without success. The author, on the authority of M. 
Charles Martins, relates that the French Government 
gave to a number of the poorest Arabs of the Sahara 
some fertile fields with a ready-built village, and even a 
mosque in the middle of it. They reserved the houses 
for their flocks, and pitched their tents in the streets ; 
until one day the nostalgia of the desert seized upon them, 
and they returned rejoicing to their wandering life. 


5 ?Count D’Alviella tells the narrative of his travels in 
these two regions very pleasantly. He is a cheerful and 
.observant and somewhat philosophic guide, and we can 
assure anyone who cares to buy this work, that he will get 
the value of his money in enjoyment and information. 
The narrative of the Lapland journey is especially inte¬ 
resting, and contains information about a people and 
a country that we believe many know but little 
about. Here will be found an account of the mode of 
life of a people that in many respects may be taken as 
the living type of the men who, ages ago, struggled 
for existence amid conditions very different from those 
which no w obtain in Europe, and whose implements and 
remains come within the province, not of the historian, 
but of the geologist. 

Mrs. Hoey deserves credit for her excellent translation. 
The volume contains a number of fairly executed illus¬ 
trations. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. No notice is taken of anonymous 
communications. ] 

M. Barrande and Darwinism 

In the article in Nature (vol. ix. p. 228) on M. Barrande’s 
“Trilobites,” published in 1871, several statements are made 
which require not only considerable modification as to the facts 
then known, but which are entirely misleading when made to ap¬ 
pear to represent the state of our knowledge of these acts at the 
present time. M. Barrande is well known to be a determined 
opponent to the theory of evolution, and doubtless this strong 
bias has prevented him from seeing and accepting many facts 
which would otherwise, to so keen and careful an observer, have 
seemed inconsistent with such strong views. The list of fossils 
given by him from the Cambrian formation, and which is repro¬ 
duced in Nature, is most incomplete and inaccurate when made 
to refer to the Cambrian fauna of this country, as will be evident 
at once by referring to p. 249 of the same work, where a list of 
fossils discovered by me in the “Harlech or Superior Longmynd ” 
group of Wales is given, and which includes several trilo¬ 
bites; and yet in the above-mentioned article it is stated “that 
no trace of a trilobite has been found in the Cambrian for¬ 
mation.” Surely no English geologist wiil be bold enough to 
deny to the name Cambrian its right to these Harlech and I.ong- 
mynd rocks, whatever else it may not be entitled to. Nor, 
indeed, did Sir R. Murchison and the Geological Survey ever 
attempt such a breach, and I cannot believe that M. Barrande 
has realised what such an assumption means, or what it 
would lead to; nor can I believe that it is possible for 
him to have followers in this country in such a “violation 
of historic truth,” and, as observed by Prof. Sterry Hunt 
(in the Canadian Naturalist , vol. vi. p. 448), for no other 
reason than “thatthe primordial fauna has now been shown by 
Hicks to extend towards their base.” Surely this country, which 
has not only given to scientific nomenclature the name Cambrian, 
but which has given to all other countries the groundwork upon 
which to build up theirs, should have a right to explain the suc¬ 
cession in its own way, and especially when it is proved that its 
succession of these rocks is clearer and more natural than has 
been hitherto found to be the case in any other country. Indeed 
it is quite clear that M. Barrande has not yet succeeded, in 
Bohemia, in reaching this early fauna, and it is evident also that 
his first zone of life is only equal in order of appearance to the 
latter part of our second zone, and hence the mistake to attempt 
to correlate our fauna with his zone. 

At St. David’s in South Wales, the Cambrian of the Geologi¬ 
cal Survey, consisting of red, purple, and green rocks, attains a 
thickness of over five thousand feet of beds resting conformably, 
and of these beds over four thousand feet have yielded evidence, 
in the form of fossils, of life having existed in the seas in which 
they were deposited. The forms of life comprised annelids, 
brachiopods, pteropods, bivalve crustaceans, trilobites, and 
sponges, and I think it would be seen on examination that the 
picture offered by this early fauna is not one in discordance with 
Darwinism, as assumed in the article in question. But as M. 
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